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Abstract, The 1968 salvage excavations at Pukearuhe (N99/49), north Taranaki, 
are reported. Pukearuhe was for long a Ngati Tama fortification; in the period 
1865-1885 it was occupied by European forces, firstly, imperial troops and Taranaki 
Military Settlers, later, Armed Constabulary. Ngati Tama and European occupa- 
tion was based on the powerful strategic situation of Pukearuhe at the northern 
gateway into Taranaki. Excavations revealed evidence of the Maori and Euro- 
pean occupation. Radiocarbon dates were obtained for Maori occupation. Euro- 
pean material adds to the knowledge of sites relating to the period of military con- 
flict in Taranaki which extended from 1860 to the early 1880s. 


In 1968 Ken Gorbey was employed by the New Zealand Historic Places Trust 
to survey the route of the proposed Kapuni Natural Gas Pipeline from Kapuni in 
south Taranaki to Auckland and Wellington. During fieldwork, which began on 15 
April and ended in July, a number of sites were located which were endangered by 
the pipeline work (Gorbey 1969). Within the 60 foot (18.3 m) construction easement 
were five clusters of pits, two terrace complexes, three pa, and one group of rifle 
trenches, probably of New Zealand War origin (Gorbey MS.a). A decision was made 
to concentrate salvage work on the pa, all three of which were in north Taranaki. 


Two of the three pa were situated on a steep-sided spur on the south bank of 
the Mokau River. One of these, N91/3, was subject to some initial testing by Gorbey 
in May 1968 (Gorbey MS.b) and was more extensively excavated in early 1969 by 
Bruce McFadgen (1970a). The second, smaller, pa (N91/4) was not investigated. Both 
sites are now destroyed. The third pa to be affected by the pipeline work was 
Pukearuhe, N99/49, at the south end of Parininihi (White Cliffs). Salvage excava- 
tion was carried out by Gorbey at Pukearuhe from 9 August to 16 November 1968. 
Although the Ministry of Works funded the survey work it was unwilling to under- 
take full responsibility for salvage excavation; the work was therefore partly funded 
by the Historic Places Trust (McFadgen 1970b). The results of the Pukearuhe ex- 
cavations are reported here. The present authors undertook the writing up of the 
excavations after Gorbey found he was without the time necessary to complete the 
work himself. The material and excavation notes are held in the Taranaki Museum, 
New Plymouth. 
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SETTING 


Pukearuhe is located at the northernmost extremity of terrace country which 
extends along the coast in a narrowing strip from the Taranaki ring plain (Figs. 1,2). 
This terrace country ends abruptly at the 250 m high sea cliff of Parininihi (White 
Cliffs). South of Pukearuhe the terrace country is made up of successive marine ter- 
races with overlying alluvium, mantled by volcanic soil derived from ash from 
Pleistocene and post-Pleistocene Pouakai-Egmont eruptions (Buist 1964:9-10). Behind 
the coastal terraces is steep and greatly dissected hill country of upper Miocene san- 
dy mudstone (“papa”) (Buist 1964:9). At the seaward margin of the terrace country 
are cliffs 35-90 m high which may or may not have a sandy beach below. The sea 
cliffs are topped by sand dunes, now fixed by vegetation, which provide excellent 
sites for a number of pa, such as the important Otumatua (N99/46) and Ruataki 
(N99/37), north and south of Waiiti Stream mouth (Buist 1964). 
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Fig. 1. Location of Pukearuhe and other places mentioned in the text. 
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Fig. 2. Pukearuhe from the east. 


Photo: K. Gorbey, 1968 


When the Pakeha first arrived in the Pukearuhe district the terrace country was 
already substantially deforested and was covered with flax, fern and toetoe with oc- 
casional groves of karaka and other broad-leafed trees. The steep hill country behind 
was under bush dominated by tawa and rewarewa with kahikatea and rimu in places. 
Today the terrace country and seaward faces of the hill country are under pasture 
with occasional remnant patches of bush. Some hill country is reverting to bush 
dominated initially by an association of manuka and mamaku. The name ‘Pukearuhe’ 
itself means “fernroot hill’. 


The pa, Pukearuhe, and subsequent military redoubt and settlement which oc- 
cupied the same site, are now within the Pukearuhe Historic Reserve of 4.36 ha, ad- 
ministered by the Department of Lands and Survey. The reserve is in pasture. To 
the north is a 40 m cliff to the sea beach. At high tide the sea breaks against the 
cliff. To the south-east is the steep-sided gully of Waikaramarama Stream. West is 
a short gully which extends to the sea cliff. Pukearuhe is at the rear of a wide bay 
open to the north. Five hundred metres west is Pariokariwa Point where the coast 
resumes its normal south-westerly course. At the time of military occupation Opourapa 
Island stood off this point — a detached part of the general terrace country which 
was here more than 30 m high (Fig. 3). Opourapa has since been reduced to a wave 
platform (see Fig. 2). Pukearuhe Road now cuts the ridge at the southern extremity 
of the site and reaches the beach by way of the gully of Waikaramarama Stream. 
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HISTORY 


Pukearuhe occupies a key strategic position at the south end of the 250m high 
cliff, Parininihi — the northern gateway into Taranaki. For many centuries this nor- 
thern coast of what is now Taranaki was held by the Ngati Tama people. The Ngati 
Tama claim descent from Tama-ihu-toroa, great grandson of Tama-te-kapua of the 
Arawa canoe (Smith 1910:112); they are at the same time closely related to the 
neighbouring Ngati Mutunga and Te Atiawa of north Taranaki. 


W. H. Skinner (in Smith 1910:253) writes that the Ngati Tama held the land 
south of the Mohakatino River, past Parininihi, to the pa, Titoki (which can still 
be seen by the road 4 km south of Pukearuhe). Skinner states that warfare ‘existed’ 
between Ngati Tama and their northern neighbours the Ngati Maniapoto for a period 
of 250 years. The heartland of the Ngati Tama-lay north of Parininihi along the 
‘Poutama’ coast. When Runga-te-Rangi, grandson of the eponymous ancestor 
Maniapoto, was killed at the great Ngati Tama pa, Te Kawau (see Prickett 1983:307), 
in the early seventeenth century, the Tainui people made reference to his father who 
had been killed at Tamaki in the saying “Poutama ki runga; Tamaki ki raro”, mea- 
ing there is always war at Poutama to the south or Tamaki to the north (Smith 
1910:252). 


Recorded traditional history has little to say about Pukearuhe itself. There are 
indications that it was occupied at least as early as the first part of the eighteenth 
century (Smith 1910:253-254). Its key strategic position, however, suggests it was oc- 
cupied for many generations, perhaps many centuries, before that. Te Puoho, who 
was killed at Tuturau in Southland in 1836, was living at Pukearuhe in the early nine- 
teenth century (Smith 1910:295); in the early 1820s Pukearuhe people are reported 
at the first siege of Pukerangiora (Smith 1910:363). Not many years after, however, 
the Ngati Tama people abandoned their homeland and travelled to the Cook Strait 
region with other Taranaki tribes and the Ngati Toa of Te Rauparaha. The acquisi- 
tion of guns by the Ngati Maniapoto and the other Tainui peoples had at last fatally 
upset the balance of power on the Poutama coast. 


The strategic position of Pukearuhe was not taken up again until 1865 when 
Pakeha troops occupied the old pa to bar entry from the north into Taranaki. The 
immediate reason for the occupation of Pukearuhe was a report received in New 
Plymouth that the Ngati Maniapoto were expected at Kaipikari (inland of Urenui) 
in support of Wiremu Kingi’s Te Atiawa people. (The following paragraphs are derived 
from Prickett 1981:176-187). 


Early in the morning of 24 April 1865 the “Phoebe” arrived off Pukearuhe from 
New Plymouth with 160 70th Regiment and 60 Taranaki Bushrangers, all under Col- 
onel Mulock, 70th Regiment. Because of deteriorating weather and mismanagement 
only part of the force was landed. Nonetheless, as Wiremu Kingi Matakatea of the 
Taranaki tribe put it, this movement “shut the gate” against Maori incursions from 
the north. By mid-May a redoubt was thrown up which, by the end of the month, 
was garrisoned by Captain Ralston, two officers and 69 men of the 70th Regiment, 
four officers and 76 men of the Taranaki Military Settlers and two men of the 43rd 
Light Infantry, a total force of 154. A substantial two-storied blockhouse was com- 
pleted within the redoubt by the end of September. 
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In late 1865 there was almost daily skirmishing between the garrison and a large 
party of Mokau Maoris who had camped in the Waipingau gully to compete for the 
cargo of the “Alexandra” which went ashore a mile north of the redoubt on 9 August. 
On 25 November a party of Ngati Maniapoto advanced from the north beneath 
Parininihi and shots were exchanged on the beach about the mouth of 
Waikaramarama Stream. Later in the day there was an attempt to ambush some 
Military Settlers who were cutting fern south of the redoubt. 


The 70th Regiment was withdrawn towards the end of August 1865, thereafter 
Pukearuhe Redoubt was held by Taranaki Military Settlers. Initially there were 100 
Military Settlers with four officers. Despite the remoteness of the post, however, the 
garrison was steadily reduced throughout 1866 and 1867. In mid-September 1866 Cap- 
tain Page was in command of 65 men of 9th Company, T.M.S. By May 1867 Cap- 
tain Page's company had left Pukearuhe to a small force of Military Settlers under 
Lieutenant Gascoigne. The remaining 25 men (now a militia force) were ordered from 
the post in May 1868. 


On 13 February 1869 Maori raiders from the north killed the remaining occupants 
of Pukearuhe and burned down the blockhouse. Those killed were Lieutenant 
Gascoigne his wife and three children, two other men and the Reverend John Whiteley 
who had arrived at the post towards evening (see Cowan 1923:295-301). Pukearuhe 
was now abandoned for almost four years. The northern frontier of Pakeha Taranaki 
was withdrawn to the south bank of Papatiki Stream at Waiiti. Two redoubts were 
thrown up here, occupied respectively by Armed Constabulary and Bushrangers. The 
garrisons patrolled occasionally to Pukearuhe 4 km northward. 


On 11 September 1872 a party of Armed Constabulary under Inspector Tuke 
marched forward from Waiiti Redoubt and reoccupied Pukearuhe. The redoubt was 
renewed and a new blockhouse built. Thereafter a strong garrison was maintained 
at Taranaki's northern frontier post. In 1873 there were 38 Armed Constabulary at 
the post, and more than a decade later, in June 1884, there were still one officer, 
four non-commissioned officers and 26 men. Pukearuhe was finally abandoned on 
26 November 1885. 


During the thirteen years of Armed Constabulary occupation of Pukearuhe the 
garrison was employed in road and bridge building, patrolling the ranges eastward 
and north to Tongaporutu River, maintaining their fortification and quarters and 
providing for themselves by extensive gardens on both sides of the Waikaramarama 
Stream (Figs. 3,4). An excellent account of life at the frontier post is given, in his 
book Frontier Life, by the surveyor E. S. Brookes (1892). 


The continuities are clear between Ngati Tama and later Pakeha occupation of 
Pukearuhe. Both defended the northern route to the fertile Taranaki lowlands. Both 
held the strategic position against the Ngati Maniapoto and other Tainui tribes. The 
Ngati Tama abandoned their tribal land and fortresses when they could no longer 
withstand their old enemies who had acquired new weapons. The Armed Constabulary 
finally left Pukearuhe only after the opening up of the King Country to the Pakeha 
removed the threat to Taranaki's northern frontier. 
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Fig. 3. Pukearuhe from the east showing the Armed Constabulary settlement of the 1870s 
and early 1880s. Opourapa Island can be seen in the background. 
Photo: Taranaki Museum 


Fig. 4. Pukearuhe from the west showing the Armed Constabulary settlement of the 
1870s and early 1880s. The main excavation of 1968 took place where the houses can 
be seen at the extreme right. 


Photo: Taranaki Museum 
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THE SILE 


The remains of Pukearuhe pa and subsequent military occupation cover a roughly 
triangular piece of ground ca. 170 m across and 225 m long at its greatest extent (Fig. 
5). The greater part of the site consists of three platforms. At the south end, above 
Pukearuhe Road, is a curving platform 130 m long and nowhere more than 30 m 
wide. At the southern extremity of this platform is a small cemetery with graves dating 
from the Armed Constabulary period and after. To the west of and below the southern 
platform are two major terraces, the upper one of which was the scene of the major 
part of the 1968 excavation (Fig. 5). 


The southern platform and associated terraces are separated from the second, 
central, platform by a cutting 3-6 m deep by which the old road crossed the site to 
curve steeply down to the beach at the south side of Waikaramarama Stream. The 
central terrace is ca. 65 m long and 55 m across. It is divided in two by a road which 
gave access to this platform. At the south-west corner of the platform is a memorial 
to the Rev. John Whiteley, with, some 20 m away on the edge of the old road cut- 
ting, a plaque marking the spot he was killed. At the south-east corner of the plat- 
form are the remains of the last redoubt at Pukearuhe. Ditches mark off an area 
ca. 22 x 22 m. These remains date from the final small defensive work of 1879, prior 
to this there was the original redoubt of 1865 and the first A.C. work of 1872 (see 
Prickett 1981:184-186). Until the 1930s a blockhouse stood over the gap in the ditch 
at the redoubt's north-west angle (pictured in Cowan 1923 11:300). Below the plat- 
form to the west are the remains of perhaps five terraces, at least some of which 
had buildings on them during the A.C. period. The cliff edge is eroding and some 
part of this central platform is now lost. 


At the north-east end of the central platform is a 25 m wide dip. Beyond this, 
at the north end of the site, there is the third major platform. Within the dip are 
the remains of three hearths which mark the house of Captain W. B. Messenger, 
in command at Pukearuhe throughout the Armed Constabulary period. The nor- 
thern platform beyond is ca. 50 m long and a little more than 15 m wide. Below it 
the old road curves down to the beach. The name ‘Punaruku’ is given to this plat- 
form (for example on N.Z. Cadastral Map — County Series (NZMS 15), Clifton 
County 1959). At the north side of the platform is considerable erosion of the sea cliff. 


Some documentary evidence of the shape of the Maori fortification is given on 
a “Plan of Puke-a-ruhe” now held in the Taranaki Museum. This map is signed by 
“Ted C. Wilton / from original / 16/7/30”. The original has not been found. The 
Wilton copy shows the redoubt and buildings of the 1865-69 occupation. Punaruku 
is marked “Piquet Hill” with the inscription, “Commanding the Beach and the only 
practicable approach from the White Cliffs. This Hill exhibits traces of having once 
been fortified ...”. At the westerly end of the platform is marked an “old parapet 
(destroyed)” — this being a typical rim bank of the most vulnerable end of a pa plat- 
form. Outside, in the dip later taken up by the Messenger house, are two ditches 
separated by a bank (all since destroyed). The road cutting which now separates the 
two major platforms is described as a “Trench between the two Pahs now partially 
filled up”, showing that this was originally part of the Maori defences. The southern 
platform is also marked as having been fortified, although no particulars of this are 
shown except for the two terraces (the site of the excavation) at the west side. 
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THE EXCAVATION 


The place chosen for the main excavation was at the point where the pipeline 
was routed through the upper of two large terraces which extend along the western 
side Of the major southern platform of the site (Fig. 6). Here a 4 m grid was laid 
out, with 3 m squares excavated within the grid allowing 1m baulks. These squares 
were subsequently enlarged as required, most importantly over the front of the ter- 
race (AI) and up the rear scarp (DII; see Fig. 8). A total of 63.85 m? was investigated. 
Other minor investigations took place at the western rim of the platform immediate- 
ly above the main excavations, where 18.25 m? was excavated, and at the far, north- 
eastern, end of the same platform where a 3 m square was laid out and ca. 3.5 m? 
test excavated within it. (See Fig. 5 for location of excavated areas). 


Terrace excavation 


At the main or terrace excavation it was hoped that Maori occupation levels would 
be protected by redeposited material from the scarp above. This turned out to be 
partly the case: redeposited material covered half the terrace width. From the middle 
of the terrace to the outer edge, however, the Maori surface was substantially damaged. 
The terrace is ca. 3 m below the platform, and results from a single “cut and fill” 
operation (Fig. 7). The natural slope is preserved under the deep fill of this outer 
part of the terrace. 


Fig. 6. Pukearuhe, 1968. The main excavation can be seen in progress on the upper terrace. 
Photo: K. Gorbey 
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Excavated layers of the terrace may be described in two parts: the inner part 
of the terrace (C and D, Fig. 7), and the outer fill deposit (A and B, Fig. 7). Fig. 
7 clearly shows the “cut and fill’ nature of the terrace: the rear part of the terrace 
was cut down more than 1.5 m from the original ground surface, this material then 
being thrown out to build up the front part of the terrace. 


At the base of the old cut is a rua now ca. 1.3 m deep (Figs. 7,8). This 
underground storage pit was two-thirds filled with fine grey-brown soil wash, ten- 
ding to clay at the bottom, which was the result of erosion from the steepened ter- 
race scarp. Above was loose mixed lumps of soil and clay. Within the narrow en- 
trance was a clay plug which had resulted from the entrance-way breaking off and 
falling into the pit. On top of this plug was a thin layer of black soil. On the uphill 
side, 25 cm above the rua entrance, is a compacted path which clearly belongs to 
the European occupation — this probably explaining both the rapid filling to the 
top part of the rua and the collapsed rim. The remainder of the excavated section 
here, more than 1 m deep in places, is made up of soil and some marked clay lenses 
which have eroded from the scarp and nearby platform rim. At the top of this is 
a second European path which must clearly be a late feature. The large open pit of 
Squares CII and DII is projected on to the section drawing. 


At the outer part of the terrace the stratigraphy may be grouped into five general 
levels. At the bottom, a highly distinctive sloping face indicates the original ground 
surface. There was an extensive thin but concentrated scatter of charcoal on this sur- 
face, a sample of which was subsequently radiocarbon dated. It is argued that this 
charcoal results from the burning of fern and scrub prior to the building of the ter- 
race. Above the sloping surface are a series of terrace foundation layers of successive 
deposits of topsoil and clay — the whole being as much as 1.4 m deep. On top of 
this fill are two shallow compacted layers, totalling no more than 10 cm depth. The 
upper one is a clay floor from which most Maori features have been dug, although 
it has suffered a good deal of subsequent damage and is completely missing in parts. 
Few postholes or hearths can be traced to the lower part, consisting of compacted 
grey sandy soil, except in places where the upper part is missing. On top of the Maori 
floor is a lower soil horizon, above which the present topsoil (with rare intrusions 
into lower levels) contained all the European artefacts found, 


Four pits were uncovered on the excavated terrace: one open pit (Pit 1), two 
underground rua (Pits 2 and 3) and one feature which Gorbey argues (in field notes) 
was a rua in the process of construction (Pit 4). As well as the four major pits the 
excavator identified a number of small round pits, generally with lips smaller than 
their greatest diameter. These could not have held much and their actual use is 
uncertain. 


Pit 1 is 3 x 2.45 min plan (Figs. 8-10). The depth, possibly truncated by subse- 
quent cutting down of the terrace, was found to be 1 m. In the centre of the short 
west wall was an access step. At each end wall were four post holes, these being mat- 
ched down the length of the pit by four lines, each probably containing four postholes 
which were dug into the floor. Gorbey argues that there may have been a sequence 
of two pits here. The first, 2 x 2.45 m, extended only to the four postholes linked 
by a shallow trench in a manner reminiscent of the lines of postholes at end walls. 
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The second pit resulted from an extension to this first square pit. The large number 
of postholes in the pit form a clear pattern dominated by four lines of six posts. It 
is likely that they held up the roof and, for so many to be needed, Gorbey’s field 
notes contain the suggestion (following an idea put forward by the late Mr Rigby 
Allan of Taranaki Museum who had seen this elsewhere in Taranaki) that the roof 
was covered over with heavy turf. It will be seen in Figs. 8 and 10 that there are addi- 
tional postholes adjacent to the row nearest the east end; these may represent replace- 
ment. The extra pair on either side of the central passage might be additional sup- 
port for the roof. Along the centre were two shallow depressions where fires were 
lit (see Fig. 8). A stone sinker (Fig. 17) was found on the floor of the pit. 


Pit 2 is an underground rua with vertical entrance found in Square DI. When 
the 2 m high section above the pit collapsed at the end of the excavation part of the 
old terrace scarp was revealed, exposing the remains of a larger vertical approach 
to the narrow entranceway shown in the section drawing (Fig. 7). The floor of the 
pit was shown to be 2.5 x 1.75 m in size. The height of the chamber was generally 
ca. 1m. Just beneath the collapsed plug of the rua entrance was found an adze (Fig. 
13). The entranceway itself was full of European material, apparently dumped in 
this convenient hole. 


Pit 3 (Square CII) was also an underground rua, now filled with waterlaid silt. 
Like Pit 2 it was entered vertically (the entrance can be seen in Fig. 9). Again like 
Pit 2, an unknown depth of covering soil was removed during subsequent use of the 
terrace. The pit floor plan was 1 x 1.45 m. The chamber was as much as 65 cm deep. 
From the vertical entrance way the walls descended to the floor at a 45° angle unlike 
the rounded chamber of Pit 2. The surviving depth from floor to entrance lip was 
92 cm. A massive cobble ‘chopper’ was found just inside the entranceway (Fig. 16). 
In his field notes Gorbey argues for Pit 4 on the basis of a partly dug vertical rua 
entrance in Square BII. 


Pits 2 and 3 are typical of smaller Taranaki rua and are comparable in size and 
kidney-shaped floor with Rua A at Ngaturi, the pa which lay beneath the Omata 
Stockade (N108/39; see Prickett 1981:374-375). The Pukearuhe pits were not all in 
use at the same time. Pit 1 is cut into the fill of Pit 3 and thus clearly post-dates 
it. The 4 cm of natural soil which separates the chamber of Pit 2 and the floor of 
Pit 1 could hardly have remained intact if both those pits were in use at the same 
time. An argument might be made, however, for Pit 2 being first because its makers 
might have anticipated trouble from weakly consolidated fill if Pit 1 was earlier. Thus 
it might be argued that both rua are earlier than the open rectangular pit. 


A large number of hangi scoops or hearths were found on the terrace, concen- 
trated in Square BI but also in BII and CI. Most of these scoops were only 10-20 
cm deep or less and most contained charcoal. The unusually large scoop in Square 
BII contained charcoal from a single large piece of wood (Fig. 11). Ovenstones were 
rare or absent. Some scoops, such as the two uncovered in the narrow extension on 
the north side of Square CI, contained no charcoal but followed the form of other 
hearths so have been included among them in Fig. 8. Charcoal collected from two 
hearths in Square BI was radiocarbon dated. 


The many postholes, especially in Squares BI and BII, nowhere fell into a clear 
pattern. 
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Fig. 7. Pukearuhe: terrace excavation cross-section. 
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Fig. 8. Pukearuhe: plan of terrace excavation. 
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Figs. 9-11. 9. Pits 1 and 3 (the entrance to Pit 3 can be seen right foreground). 10. Ver- 
tical picture of Pit 1 floor. 11. Partially excavated large hangi in Square BII; view from 


north-east corner of square (see Fig. 8). 
Photos: K. Gorbey 
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Platform excavation 


On the platform rim immediately above the main terrace excavation an irregular 
area of 18.25 m? was opened up (see Fig. 5). It was anticipated that this part of the 
Maori site would be substantially damaged by European occupation and recent cultiva- 
tion. It turned out, however, to be reasonably intact beneath the plough zone. The 
stratigraphy of this part of the site included a very sandy layer beneath the turf; 
beneath this was a distinct clay surface with ash lenses and post holes dug into it. 


The plan (Fig. 12) shows postholes and other features concentrated near the scarp 
edge. Closest to the scarp edge is a row of five postholes which marks the line of 
a palisade. The postholes were between 10 and 26 cm deep and indicate a lightly 
palisaded internal division rather than strong defensive work. Less than a metre within 
the palisade were the remains of a stone-lined hearth — two stones enclosing concen- 
trated ash. European artefacts were found in an intrusion cut into this hearth. A 
line of postholes on the east side of the hearth probably marks the side wall of a 
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Fig. 12, Pukearuhe: plan of top platform excavation. 
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tiny rectangular building which, if centred on the hearth, can have been little more 
than a metre wide. Two postholes between the hearth and palisade may mark the 
other wall. 


Test square 


The far end of the platform (see Fig. 5), a test excavation within a 3 m square 
revealed the corner of an open rectangular pit ca. 1.35 m deep. A step down indicates 
that this was the end of a pit, which, if the step was central was ca. 3 m wide. 


THE ARTEFACTS 


Maori 


Maori artefacts found at Pukearuhe are limited to stone material. They include 
an adze and adze fragments, sinkers, hammerstones and flakes. The material is treated 
here as a single assemblage. 


The only complete adze was from Pit 2 (Fig. 13). Made of a highly characteristic 
Taranaki adze material, a flecked green andesite, it is almost lenticular in cross-section 
and not quite evenly bevelled back and front. It has an all-over polish with some 
hammerdressing of the butt. Two fragments of a larger highly polished adze in dark 
grey fine grained indurated sandstone were found together on the Maori occupation 
surface in Square CII. One of the pieces may have traces of kokowai adhering to 
it. A well-finished 44 mm long, chisel in inanga bowenite came from the same level 
in Square CI (Fig. 14). 


Three sinkers were found. Two came from the large rectangular pit: one from 
the fill and one from the floor. Within the clay packing of a posthole was a broken 
sinker (Fig. 21) of indurated sandstone — the remaining end is bruised for attach- 
ment. Within the pit fill was a flat oval sinker bruised at both ends for attachment 
(Fig. 17). It is made of andesitic material. The third sinker is made of coarse andesite 
(Fig. 20). It was found in Square CII and has been hammered at both ends as well 
as being notched at the sides for attachment. 


The massive ‘chopper’ from within Pit 3 fill is made of a water-rolled cobble 
of indurated sandstone (Fig. 16). As few as six flakes struck off the cobble have left 
a useful cutting edge. Kokowai traces remained on the flaked area. 


Ten hammerstones were found, of which four are illustrated. Fig. 19 depicts 
a surface found, small hammerstone, made of a quartz-veined sandstone. It is strongly 
battered at both ends. A broken elongated cobble of greywacke (Fig. 22) has been 
greatly reduced on one side (and broken subsequently). A hammerstone of tough 
chert-like material (Fig. 18) is much used at both ends. A small water-rolled pebble 
of indurated sandstone (Fig. 15) has slight bruising at one end. Other hammerstones 
included three of tough quartz cobbles and others of chert and sandstone. All were 
of water-rolled material. All the hammerstones were found in Squares CII and DII. 


Figs. 13-22. Maori artefacts. 
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Fourteen stone flakes were recovered at the site. Five of indurated sandstone 
show edge damage, another two of the same material have ground edges that result 
from use as attrition saws. Two greywacke and two indurated sandstone flakes are 
polished on one side and were presumably struck off adzes. A fire-blackened flake 
of ‘chipwacke’ comes from a hammerstone. A greywacke flake was found in posthole 
fill in Square CII directly beneath a brick. Other stone material in the site is restricted 
to ovenstones which were occasionally found in hangi scoops in Squares BI, BII and 
CM. 


European 


Among artefacts from the Pukearuhe site, European material vastly 
predominated. Like the Maori material it is presented here as a single assemblage. 
Most European material was associated with the path and drain which ran along the 
upper margin of Squares DI and DII. Much of it was found in the mouth of the 
collapsed rua (Pit 2) beneath the path. 


Glass. Among the more abundant material was glass. It can be briefly summarised 
by weight as follows: aqua bottle glass 2665 g (44.5% of bottle glass); green bottle 
glass 1284 g (21.4%); ‘black’ bottle glass 1008 g (16.8%); blue bottle glass 747 g 
(12.5%); colourless bottle glass 287 g (4.8%); window glass 244 g. The total of bottle 
glass is 5991 g. 


Aqua bottle glass ranges from pale green to a deeper blue-green. Among the 
bottles are salad oil, relish and vinegar containers, medicinal bottles and others of 
unknown contents. Medicinal bottles include an intact DAVIS/VEGETABLE/PAIN 
KILLER (Fig. 45), of different shape to the 1860s example found at the Omata 
Stockade (Prickett 1981:415), and two bottles of similar shape, again intact, which 
are embossed BARRYS’/TRICOPHEROUS FOR THE SKIN AND HAIR/NEW 
YORK/DIRECTIONS IN THE PAMPHLET (Fig. 37). Fragments suggest at least 
two more “Tricopherous” bottles and one more ‘Davis’. 


An intact pickle bottle (Fig. 23) was excavated from the top of the collapsed 
bell pit. Salad oil bottles are represented by Fig. 33 which is identical to an Omata 
example (Prickett 1981:403). Fig. 30 depicts the top of a ‘Champion’ vinegar bottle. 
Lea and Perrins Worcestershire sauce bottles are represented by a large number of 
fragments (of no more than one or two bottles), which include a glass stopper (Fig. 
28) and embossed base (Fig. 34). Other intact aqua glass stoppers are shown in Figs. 
25-27. 


Glass bottle tops and necks of aqua ranging to pale blue are shown in Figs. 29, 
38 (three examples), 39, 40 (a second example was slightly smaller), 41 and 42 (four 
examples). The bottles represented would contain a variety of products ranging from 
medicines and condiments to saddle oil. Other aqua bottles found at Pukearuhe in- 
clude: a large hexagonal shaped bottle (Fig. 36), of which two examples were em- 
bossed on the base ‘1148’ and ‘64 (O?)); a plain round quart bottle embossed ‘M’ on 
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the base; two bases as illustrated in Fig. 32 with 2RT” and ‘E.R. (?) embossed on 
them (another slightly larger, took the same shape); and a flat side fragment emboss- 
ed“... CEN.. Z +. ERVE.../...UIT...' (Fig. 35). 


Blue bottles ranged from the intense ultramarine blue of poison or medicine bot- 
tles of which one top (Fig. 43) and some fragments were found, to bottles of very 
pale blue. Judging from colour and general conformity it seems likely the pale blue 
bases illustrated in Figs. 46 and 47 belong respectively with the tops, Figs. 38 and 
41. There was another, more rounded, base similar to Fig. 47. A very large bottle 
of 94 mm diameter is shown in Fig. 48. Colourless glass was represented by bottles 
as well as other items. The bottles include the I '20z, PIESSE/AND/LUBIN/LON- 
DON medicine bottle with ground glass stopper (Fig. 44; a smaller stopper belongs 
elsewhere), and the smaller perfume (?) bottle depicted in Fig. 24 (of which there 
was a second top and neck). A colourless top was very similar in form to the aqua 
Fig. 39. Fig. 31 depicts a strongly moulded salt or pepper shaker — the DEPOSE 
on the base indicates a French origin (depose indicates that the design was registered”). 
A fragment embossed &/...HICO... probably contained coffee and chicory. Other 
colourless glass fragments came from strongly moulded containers. Several pieces 
of frosted lamp glass were found. Most of the window glass came from Square BII. 
A single round spectacle lens of apparently plain glass was found. 


Two identical bottles in green glass, of a type known as ‘skittles’, were found 
intact in the mouth of Pit 2 (Fig. 49). Such bottles probably contained soft drink. 
“Black bottle’ glass (actually a very dark green), which made up 80% of bottle glass 
found at the Omata Stockade (Prickett 1981:388), made up only 16% of Pukearuhe 
material. Two 75 mm diameter bases were embossed respectively ‘A/1075’ and 
“BS(O?)”. “Black bottles’ commonly contained beer. 


Earthenware and stoneware containers. The only complete earthenware container at 
Pukearuhe was a ‘penny ink’ bottle from Square Cll (the type is illustrated in Prickett 
1981:419). Other items represented only by fragments were a 90 mm diameter cheese 
jar (which may be compared with one from the Warea Redoubt, Prickett 1981:545), 
an 80 mm diameter ginger beer bottle and a 200-240 mm diameter storage crock. 


China and porcelain. A total of 2893.5 g of china and porcelain was found, mostly 
very fragmentary material. lt represented plates, cups, serving dishes, jugs and a 
chamber pot. It was almost all of white glaze with transfer pattern. 


A 145 mm high jug of cream glaze had a deep moulded decoration (Fig. 50). 
It lacked only the handle. Other jugs were represented by a brown handle and two 
pieces of blue and white ‘Cornishware’ (see Prickett 1981:433). A large piece of 
chamber pot was decorated with a pale violet vine pattern (Fig. 55). 


Serving dishes include a massively thick piece from a very large blue on white 
meat dish. A smaller vegetable dish can be substantially made up from 11 pieces into 
an oval shape 230 x 190 mm, it is decorated by a pale blue on white floral decoration 
(Fig. 51). A third serving dish may be represented by a thick base piece which has 
a maker's mark on the under side including a crown and wreath with the end part 
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Figs. 23-36. Bottles. 
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Figs. 37-48. Bottles. 
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Figs. 49,50. 49. Bottle. 50. Moulded cream glaze jug, 


of a design name, ‘... DDESLEY’ (Fig. 59. This is from a ‘Teddesley’ design made 
by Pinder, Bourne and Hope (ca. 1851-62) and its successor Pinder, Bourne and Com- 
pany (1862-82), of Burslem, Staffordshire (Godden 1964:495), a firm taken over in 
1882 by Doultons who continued to use many of the old Pinder, Bourne and Com- 
pany design marks. 


There were at least seven plates represented, often by extremely fragmentary 
material. The large green pictorial piece with complex border, shown in Fig. 52, was 
the best remaining piece with this border; others were in blue/grey (Fig. 56). Plates 
like this were 200-250 mm in diameter. Another plate, with an irregular edge, is blue 
on white with a complex border of flowers (Fig. 58). A 250 mm diameter plate of 
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blue on white border is represented by a single piece (Fig. 57). Three pieces of a blue 
on white child's alphabet plate were found (Fig. 53). The plate was 180 mm in diameter. 
Three other fragments indicate black on white plates with complex flower decoration. 


Much the most abundant material comes from cups and saucers. Eleven cup and 
saucer sets were represented by pieces of sufficient size to determine decoration. As 
many again were represented by fragments. Heavy (“institutional”) saucers have dou- 
ble red lines at the rim and near the centre, or three green lines at the rim only (Fig. 
62). Another saucer fragment has a single green line near the centre. Eleven cup and 
saucer fragments are similarly sparingly decorated with broad and fine blue lines 
around the rim and another fine line around the cup interior. Nine pieces of a finer 
quality saucer, white with moulded floral decoration picked out in blue, were found 
(Fig. 61). Six pieces of a similarly fine saucer are decorated with fine gold lines and 
central floral decoration. Fifteen pieces of a cup and saucer set have a hand painted 
green rim line and a repeated hand stamped red decorative motif below (Fig. 60); 
twelve cup and saucer pieces are identical except for a blue rim line. Six pieces of 
a cup with green vine decoration and a narrow border above (the border is repeated 
inside) are represented in Fig. 64. Four further pieces come from a cup of very similar 
decoration in blue rather than green (Fig. 63). Three pieces of a cup with geometric 
border in black are represented in Fig. 65. Another nine fragments represent nine 
different cups or saucers. Most are decorated in blue on white, with one in brown 
body and overall brown glaze with hand painted green decoration. Fifty-nine plain 
white fragments of porcelain or china are from apparently undecorated cups and 
saucers. 


Among the porcelain are several fragments which, like the alphabet plate, pro- 
claim the presence of children at the Pukearuhe settlement. Pieces of two porcelain 
dolls include a tiny head only 13 mm high and a leg (Fig. 54) and part of a face of 
a second, larger, doll. Other pieces come from what appears to have been a children's 
tea set. 


Clay tobacco pipes. Five clay pipe bowls, five bowl fragments, six stem pieces and 
one bowl/stem piece weigh a total of 126 g. Complete bowls include two with em- 
bossed shields filled with cross-hatching on both sides — one has a spur (Fig. 70), 
and one unmarked bowl (Fig. 68). Two others have embossed and stamped “TD' marks 
(Figs. 66 and 67). From experience at Omata and Warea (Prickett 1981) it is likely 
the embossed “TD” was made by the Glasgow manufacturer Thomas Davidson & Co., 
while the stamped ‘TD’ was made either by McDougall or by William White, two 
more Glasgow makers. The embossed ‘TD’ has ‘V’ and ‘T’ embossed on the spur; 
the stamped ‘TD’ appears to be embossed ‘3’ on the spur. There are two further 
fragments with stamped ‘D’ of TD (making a total of three of these bowls) — one 
of them has a splash of glaze on the rim. Three stems are marked DAVID- 
SON/GLASGOW (Fig. 69). 


Buttons. Sixteen buttons were found. Six were of a type known as ‘small chinas’ pro- 
bably used on underwear (Figs. 71-75; there were two of that shown in Fig. 74). 
Another six are brass trouser buttons (Figs. 76-78 and 81-83). The remainder include 
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Figs. 51-65. Range of china and porcelain found in Pukearuhe excavations. 
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Figs. 66-70. Clay pipe pieces. 


a one-piece pewter trouser button (Fig. 79); a “VR” Sanders type % inch uniform but- 
ton of very similar design to buttons found at Omata and Warea (Prickett 
1981:456,550) except that it lacks the encircling wreath (Fig. 80); the back only of 
a two-piece button in brass (Fig. 84), which is identical to a button found at Omata 
(Prickett 1981:456). One button of two-piece manufacture was covered in decorative 
cloth which survived in a very fragmentary state (Fig. 85). 


Footwear. A large quantity of fragmentary pieces of boots and shoes were found 
in the upper fill deposit of Pit 2. Sole pieces indicate 15-20 boots or shoes are 
represented in the deposit. Many soles are small showing that they belonged to women 
and children; in one case a child of 4-5 years age may be inferred. 


Where it can be established, the footwear is of the lace-up boot type. Most of 
the soles are heavily nailed, this being especially notable at the heels. Two iron heel 
plates were found. 


Ammunition. Lead bullets and cartridge cases are almost all of the ‘Snider’ type. Five 
Type $ bullets (with three cannelures) go with the Mark 8 Snider cartridge. Two Type 
6 bullets (four cannelures) go with the Mark 9 Snider cartridge. Five of the bullets 
have clearly been fired. At least 20 cartridges give the total Snider ammunition 
represented. One 12-bore shot gun cartridge was found. 
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Miscellaneous iron. Highly oxidised iron, often covered in sand, was the most abun- 
dant European artefactual material. In total it came to ca. 6 kg. Much of this weight 
was made of unidentifiable fragments of nails, wire, flat iron (“tin”) etc. Most was 
found in the collapsed mouth of Pit 2. 


Among iron containers were four matchboxes of the standard ca. 7 x 4 cm size, 
one of which was marked BRYANT & MAY/WAX VESTAS/LONDON. This box 
is apparently identical to that illustrated by Anson (1983:Fig. 7 No 19) from his Cen- 
tral Otago collection. Cylindrical “tin' can material which was more than hopelessly 
fragmentary was 80 mm and 180 mm in diameter. A large rectangular ‘tin’ can, perhaps 
of ‘kerosene tin’ size, was found in the disturbance at the north baulk of Sq. Al. 
Other domestic material included part of a sharpening steel and a table spoon. 


A large quantity of iron material was of building use. Most fragments were pro- 
bably pieces of nails. Complete nails mostly fell into the size ranges ca. 60, 80 and 
120 mm; they included wire and cut nails. A 260 mm bridge spike and another ‘cut’ 
nail 150 mm long represented the larger end of the size range. Two gate hinges and 
one gudgeon pin were found, as was one door hinge and a latch type of door handle 
with plate. Chain fragments included one with a 55 mm diameter ring at one end, 
presumably part of some harness gear. Parts of four horseshoes were found. A sickle 
blade, large staple, 220 mm diameter barrel iron, and small rotary handle with wooden 
hand piece (such as might be used in a coffee grinder) completed the iron material 
found at the site. 


Miscellaneous copper and brass. Among copper and brass items were thimbles (Fig. 
87; representing two found at the site) and a belt catch (Fig. 86). A fragmentary buckle 
was found which, with its two “points”, was probably used on canvas webbing. The 
only coin recovered was an 1866 penny. A bath or sink plug, two copper rivets, part 
of an umbrella, and what may be two parts of a door handle are among other copper 
and brass material. Other items are too fragmentary for identification. 


Other domestic items. Domestic items not covered elsewhere include a wide range 
of material. A bone toothbrush handle and part of a tortoise shell ladies comb (Fig. 
89) may be grouped with the chamber pot as belonging to personal toilet items. Part 
of a mouth organ was very similar to a piece found at the Omata Stockade (Prickett 
1981:478) A pewter (or lead alloy) handle may be from a teapot or mug. A sterling 
silver locket was found with the mass of other European material in Square CI (Fig. 
88). 


Children's items which can be linked with the porcelain dolls and alphabet plate 
include: three glass marbles and a small (35 x 16.5 x 8.5 mm) earthenware play brick. 
Other material which might be linked to the presence of children at Pukearuhe are 
fragments of writing slates and slate pencils (which included one complete at 140 mm 
length). 
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Figs. 86-89. Miscellaneous items 
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Miscellaneous. Miscellaneous finds at Pukearuhe fall into several general categories. 
Building material included timber and brick. Sawn and mortised timber was found 
in the Sq. CI deposit, other large unworked pieces were recovered from the fill of 
Pit 1. Considerable fragmentary brick was found, again in Square Cl. A retained 
example is of a crudely made brick ca. 103 mm wide and 61 mm deep. Fragmentary 
lead sheeting totalled 241 g; some of it is still backed by cloth which suggests a pack- 
ing use rather than roofing or plumbing. 


A total of 3.1 kg of bone was made up almost entirely of butchered beef bone. 
Amongst it were a number of teeth. A number of shells were found in the site, in- 
cluding two Alcithoe sp., one Turbo smaragdus?, and a rock oyster; more than ten 
small tuatua were retained in a charcoal sample which may have derived from a Maori 
oven scoop. Two small peach stones were found, as were ca. 15 fragmentary pum- 
pkin or squash seeds (similar to those of the modern “crown' pumpkin variety). 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The geographical location and superb situation for successive fortifications at 
Pukearuhe has already been outlined. The site offered both Maori and Pakeha a 
powerful natural advantage against incursions from the north over a period of several 
hundred years. The rugged inland ranges made the direct beach route beneath 
Parininihi the natural gateway into the north Taranaki region. Thus, geography im- 
posed a strong historical continuity on the site, located above the beach at the point 
of access to the northernmost extension of Taranaki's fertile lowland. 


Pukearuhe was a large and important pa. The total defended area of the three 
major platforms, the intervening defensive ditches and the terraces down the west 
side is ca. 10,000 m?. The history of the various parts of the pa is, however, now 
probably beyond recovery, so that we will not know how the occupied area of the 
fortification expanded and contracted through the centuries. 


In his field notes Gorbey argues for two phases of Maori occupation of the ter- 
race, the first represented at the outer part of the terrace by the compacted grey san- 
dy soil and the second by the overlying clay floor. Such was the subsequent distur- 
bance, however, that the status of these two “occupations' is difficult to establish. 
It is probably safest to conclude no more than that Maori construction and occupa- 
tion of the terrace took place over one period of time, whether or not this resulted 
in two distinct occupation floors. 


Traditional information concerning occupation of Pukearuhe at least as early 
as the opening of the eighteenth century has been mentioned above, in the section 
on the history of the place. As a result of the excavation, charcoal samples were sub- 
mitted to the Institute of Nuclear Sciences, D.S.I.R., for analysis. The results were 
as follows (in terms of new half life corrected for secular effects). Descriptions follow 
Gorbey's field notes. 
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Sample 1, Laboratory Number NZ 2645. 165 + 54 B.P. Square BI, Layer 3a, depth 62 cm. 
Sample collected from a scoop hearth in the uppermost floor layer (see Fig. 8). The hearth 
contained much ash; the charcoal was chunky. 


Sample 2, Laboratory Number NZ 2646. 346 + 54 B.P. Square BI, Layer 3a, depth 59 cm. 
Sample collected from scoop hearth (see Fig. 8), again in clear association with Layer 3a. Small 
pieces of charcoal were scattered over the floor of the shallow hearth. 


Sample 3, Laboratory Number NZ 2647. 369 + 54 B.P. Square BI, layer on top of natural 
soil — the old slope line under the terrace (see Fig. 7), depth 125-140 cm. “Whereas the other 
two samples are associated with the occupation of the terrace, this should date the beginning 
of the construction activity. The sample was collected from a thin but concentrated scatter 
of very small pieces of charcoal that almost certainly represent the burning of the fern and 
scrub prior to the building of the terrace.” 


It will be seen that Samples 1 and 2, which date the same stratigraphical event, 
are very far apart in terms of radiocarbon age. Sample 2, on the other hand, gave 
a result close to Sample 3. Problems with the use of charcoal make it likely that all 
three radiocarbon ages are somewhat older than the actual age of the dated events 
(thus it is not impossible that Sample 1 is from charcoal of the European occupa- 
tion). The close conformity of Samples 2 and 3 make it likely that they both date 
a virtually simultaneous event, the preparation and initial occupation of the terrace. 
The radiocarbon analysis puts this at about the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Given the problems of charcoal use in radiocarbon dating, however, it may 
be dangerous to use this evidence to argue strongly for an earlier occupation of 
Pukearuhe than that suggested by available traditional history, early in the eighteenth 
century. 


The small assemblage of Maori artefacts includes nothing outstanding in a 
Taranaki context. The well-finished but nondescript green andesite adze is highly 
characteristic of late occupation sites in Taranaki. The bowenite chisel and other adze 
pieces may also be argued to be late in the Maori sequence. Less easy to explain is 
the number of hammerstones found in the excavation. These were clearly used for 
working with stone, yet neither the artefacts under manufacture nor the waste flake 
debris one might expect are to be found among the recovered material. 


European material found at Pukearuhe has similarities with that found at other 
nineteenth century military sites in Taranaki. At the Omata Stockade, Warea Redoubt 
(both reported in Prickett 1981) and Pukearuhe are to be found the remains of men 
under arms at a frontier post of European expansion in New Zealand. Thus ammuni- 
tion and military buttons are of a directly military nature, while bottle and other 
glass, china, clay tobacco pipes, boots, musical instruments, tin cans, matchboxes 
and other iron, building materials and other items are all represented in the various 
military sites excavated in Taranaki. Like the directly military items this material is 
all part of the debris left by men serving in an isolated part of an isolated country. 
All, or almost all, manufactured items were imported from elsewhere in the world, 
probably from the northern hemisphere. The difficulties of transport would force 
the Pukearuhe communities in the years 1865-69 and 1872-85 to rely heavily on their 
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own resources where possible. Thus the beef bones are representative of locally 
slaughtered cattle and other animals. As well, milk and other dairy products, 
vegetables, fruit, eggs and other food would certainly have been provided locally. 


Where the Pukearuhe assemblage of European material differs from that of the 
other two Taranaki sites is in the women and childrens’ items found. Thus the locket, 
combs, two thimbles and some footwear indicate women, while the dolls, alphabet 
plate, toy building brick and marbles indicate children. It is possible this relates to 
the unfortunate Gascoigne family of the earlier occupation period, although their 
house was situated some 100 m away on the central platform of the site. More likely 
it dates from the Armed Constabulary period when a large community, which in- 
cluded a number of families, lived at Pukearuhe. 


In its European occupation, therefore, Pukearuhe represents a late phase of Euro- 
pean military expansion in Taranaki. The presence of women and children show that 
the frontier had lost at least some of its dangers. Women and children were rarely 
present in the campaigning fortifications of the 1860s. And Pukearuhe itself shows 
that when they were present, the confidence that had them living at such a post was 
badly misplaced. 


The 1968 excavation at Pukearuhe was an early excavation of a type that has 
since become common in New Zealand. Salvage excavation is undertaken when a 
site with some potential in terms of information about the past is threatened by a 
specific development programme. It is doubtful if Pukearuhe would have been ex- 
cavated had it not been threatened. The Maori fortification was already badly damaged 
by twenty years of intensive European occupation, which had itself suffered greatly 
under the plough. The difficulties that this caused were very apparent during the ex- 
cavation. Pukearuhe has, however, provided additional data on both Maori and 
Pakeha occupation in Taranaki, for which well provenanced material is rare enough. 
As a salvage project, however, its value is doubtful: just prior to construction, the 
Kapuni Gas Line was shifted northward a few metres to entirely avoid the excavated 
parts of the site. 
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